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on the ground that it was unjust to Maine and, as a whole, an un- 
satisfactory settlement. In the matter of Oregon, he supported the 
proposal in 1844 to terminate the agreement with Great Britain for 
joint occupancy of the disputed territory. 

Buchanan was already a presidential possibility, and after his re- 
election to the Senate in 1843 was increasingly talked of in that con- 
nection. His private letters, still very few in number, show him willing 
to take, but unwilling to seek, the office. In May, 1844, he found the 
outlook gloomy : the Democratic party was " in a sad condition " on 
account of Texas; Van Buren could not be elected if nominated, while 
the Whigs appeared sure of electing Clay. He had already, the pre- 
vious December, announced his withdrawal as a candidate in the interest 
of harmony; but now, in case Van Buren withdrew or could not be 
nominated, he was willing to stand. The nomination of Polk he looked 
upon as expedient, prophesied a Democratic victory, and promptly ex- 
tended congratulations after the result was known; but he plainly was 
not enthusiastic. He urged upon Polk the recognition of the younger 
Democrats, and hoped that Calhoun, whom he regarded as the chief 
obstacle in Polk's path, would retire or else accept the English mission. 

Buchanan's reward came in his appointment as Secretary of State. 
In June, 1844, he had declared in the course of a long speech that the 
annexation of Texas by treaty would violate neither our political nor 
our moral obligations to Mexico; and he reiterated his views three 
days before Polk tendered him the secretaryship. The larger part of 
volume VI., from page 118 to the end, is devoted to Buchanan's diplo- 
matic correspondence, including such parts of Polk's messages as pre- 
sumably were written by Buchanan. While the correspondence nat- 
urally adds somewhat to our knowledge of details, it does not alter the 
accepted view of Buchanan's work as secretary, in regard to which the 
main facts are already well known. It is to be noted that Professor 
Moore, reprinting the dispatches from the manuscripts, has rather often 
to point out here, as in earlier volumes, the errancy of Curtis's work. 

William MacDonald. 

Old Times on the Upper Mississippi: The Recollections of a Steam- 
boat Pilot from 1854 to 1863. By George Byron Merrick. 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1909. Pp.323.) 

This is a good book but not well-named. It relates the experiences 
of an Upper Mississippi river-man during a period so recent as the 
decade from 1854 to 1864, and has therefore value only as description 
of the era when the steamboat prevailed at its liveliest. The steamboat 
was well established on the Mississippi before 1820. Of its earlier ac- 
tivity we have here no first-hand account. Much less is there any 
account of the many years that went before, the eras of the flat-boat 
and the canoe. But Mr. Merrick, a river-veteran still living we pre- 
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sume, records in excellent fashion the life he actually experienced — the 
middle period namely, between the age of the flat-boat man, and the 
age in which the locomotive, dominating all, has made the river almost 
as solitary as it was in primeval days. Mr. Merrick's family were 
whalers from Nantucket, and he had all the vigor and Yankee enter- 
prise of his stock. Beginning as pantry-boy on the Mississippi, he 
early reached a thorough understanding of all things pertaining to 
river-navigation, discharging himself almost every possible function, in 
every post apparently happy and thoroughly capable. Mr. Merrick, in 
later life an editor, tells his story with a practised pen, and we know 
of no better account, from the inside, of steamboating. All that per- 
tained to the work of commander, pilot, engineer, clerk, steward and 
roustabout, the boats themselves, their ownership, number, machinery 
and management — all is described vividly and in detail; while formal 
statistics as to all economical aspects of the matter are contributed with 
satisfactory fullness. 

Mr. Merrick is a good story-teller, and we think his best effort of 
this kind, as regards both picturesqueness and historical interest, is the 
account of getting to the front, in April, 1861, Sherman's Flying Artil- 
lery, perhaps the most famous organization in the old army, stationed at 
the time at Fort Ridgely, high up the Minnesota River. The Fanny 
Harris, the largest boat which had ever gone up the stream, received 
the battery on board, its commander then being no other than John C. 
Pemberton of Pennsylvania, at first a loyal Union officer, though after- 
wards the Confederate lieutenant-general at Vicksburg: his lieutenant 
was Romeyn B. Ayres, than whom no Federal officer of the Civil War 
was braver. The river was at flood, the perils of navigation great; but 
the emergency was pressing. The Fanny Harris dashed on at full 
speed, sometimes in the tortuous channel, sometimes crashing through 
narrow barriers of land into inundated bottoms and even woods, the 
battery-men meantime exclaiming that the risk to life in battle was 
far less than among those pouring waters. The feat however was ac- 
complished — three hundred miles down the torrent in two days. The 
boat was almost stripped of smoke-stacks, light upper-work, in great 
part of her guards; but the battery was delivered, guns and men, at 
Prairie du Chien, then the railroad terminus, whence its passage was 
easy to the firing-line. 

The book is beautifully printed and illustrated, and is altogether a 
useful and attractive presentment of a noteworthy development that 
came and went — and possibly in some of its phases may come again. 

James K. Hosmer. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Historical and Political Essays. By William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. (London and New York, Longmans, 1908, pp. iv, 324.) In 
collecting into a volume fourteen essays, reviews, and addresses, pub- 



